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Notes. 


WALTER BENTLEY AND THE BATTLE 
OF MAURON. 


An AuGcust ANNIVERSARY. 


Ir may be permissible to recall, even 
after this lapse of time, an _ event 
which, in its day, exercised so con- 
siderable an influence upon the English 
oecupation of Western France as the bloody 
Battle of Mauron fought in 1352, but over- 
shadowed by the glories of Crécy and Poitiers, 
at both of which Royalty itself was present. 

Incidentally also to preface it by a brief 
account of the victorious English General 
who (like two other eminent men, Sir 
Anthony Aucher and Sir Thomas Dagworth) 
has strangely escaped notice in ‘The Dic- 
tionary of National Biography.’ 

Walter Bentley,a Yorkshireman, is believed 
tohave been the son on Sir John Bentley of 
Beverley, and to have been born about 1303. 








He had an early training in arms; and 
coming home from the war in France (where 
his services were commended by the King), 
he was one of the supporters of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury (Stratford) in 1341, 
when the Primate, against the King’s orders, 
forced an entrance into the Palace of West- 
minster to vindicate himself. After this 
event Bentley was for a short time placed 
in charge of the ports on the Humber until 
he went out with the English forces to 
‘Brittany. He was stationed with a detach- 
ment of troops at Ploérmel, and from there, 
in 1342, made a sudden march across 
country to surprise the French forces under 
the Comte de Melun then besieging Vannes. 
This daring exploit won the admiration 
even of one of the enemy’s generals (the 
Vicomte de Rohan), and, had it not been 
for the gallantry displayed on that occasion 
by Bertrand du Guesclin, would have led 
to a complete overthrow of the besieging 
Army. 

In 1345 Bentley was invested with ex- 
tended powers of control in Brittany, and 
in 1349 he married one of the most beautiful 
women of her day, Joan, ‘‘the Lady of 
Clisson,’’ widow of a Breton noble, who had 
been decapitated by Philip VI of France. 
Bentley had been previously made a Knight 
Banneret, and King Edward now further 
rewarded his services with a grant of the 
important island of Noirmoutiers and of 
the valuable salt lagoons on the mainland 
adjoining the Bay of Bourgneuf (from 
which locality the term ‘‘ bay salt ’’ took its 
origin). 

After the tragic death of Sir Thomas 
Dagworth by treachery, Sir Walter Bentley 
(‘‘ possédant de plus en plus la confiance 


d’Edouard III,’ says la Fontenelle de 
Vaudoré), was appointed in September, 
1350, Viceroy of Brittany and in Lower 


Poitou. Bentley at once set about the task 
or reorganizing the commercial resources of 
the Duchy, which had been much impover- 
ished during the long war, and also 
strengthened the defences of its fortresses. 
An elaborate scheme drawn up by him for 
the military protection of Brittany is still 
extant in the Bibliothéque Nationale in 
Paris: ‘‘ Le Roi d’Angleterre lui (Gautier 
de Bentelée) laissa la disposition des revenus 
du Duché sans l’obliger & en rendre aucun 
compte’? (Morice). 

While engaged upon this important work 
news came of a French invasion of Saintonge 








and Southern f’oitou in the spring of 1351. | 
Lhough strictly at this stage outside his | 
jurisaiction, Sir Walter (‘‘ miles egregius,’’ 
as Waisingham terms him) saw the coming | 
danger, and hurried southward with all the | 
torce he could collect at briet notice, getting | 
into touch with the enemy near the 
Charente, between Taiilebourg and Saintes. 
in a battie fought here on april 8, 1051, 
Bentley, with the help of the garrison ot 
st. Jean d’Angely, under Edmond Sous, 


totally defeated the enemy, making prisoners + 


two redoubtable Marshais of France (the 
French Commander-in-Chief, Sir Gui de 
Nesie, and Sir Arnoul d’Endreghem), and 


many other persons of high rank, 


At the close of the year, after having 


occupied several of the enemy’s fortresses, 
Bentiey was for a short time in England 


engaged on the affairs of the Duchy, and he 
returned to Brest early in the spring ot 
1352 with a scanty addition to his troops, 
and proceeded to raise the siege of Fougéres, 
which had been invested by the enemy 
during his absence, 

The French King (who had ransomed the 
Maréchal de Nesle during the previous 
winter) assembled a large army under the 
command of that veteran soldier for a fresh 
invasion of Brittany, this time from the 
east, which marched upon Ploérmel, meet- 
ing Bentley’s force near Mauron on August | 
14, 1352. 

The English and their Breton allies com- 
bined were outnumbered by three to one, but, 
as John Speed quaintly says in _ his 
Chronicle, ‘‘ Bentley had a faire day of the 
Marshall of France, putting his puissance 
to flight with much slaughter.’’? On this 
occasion the French Commander-in-Chief 
M. de Nesle was killed, and so was the 
Seneschal of Anjou; the Vicomte de Rohan, 
and over a hundred and forty noblemen of 
France, and five hundred and forty of the 
Gallic nobility were either killed or made | 
prisoners. According to Sébillot, nearly two 
thousand corpses were stretched out on the 
field of Mauron that August night, and 
among them lay that of Raoul of Cahors, 
the murderer of Sir Thomas Dagworth. 
Bentley himself was very dangerously 
wounded in the unequal struggle, ‘‘ horri- 
biliter vulneratus,’’ says Geoffrey le Baker 

‘The signal victory of Mauron,”’ as an 
English historian terms it, would have fully 
established the English hold upon Brittany 
had not Edward III been persuaded in the 
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meantime to make terms with his wife's 
cousin, the Pretender to the Duchy, Charles 
of Biois. This invoived handing over to 
Charies the strongholds of Brittany, a course 
Bentley strongly objected to carry out, as 
nultitying all that the English had fought 
for for many years. Though not recovered 
from his wounds, he at once crossed the 
Channei to England to state in person his 
reasons for not obeying the King’s behest 
regarding the cession ot the casties, and was 
arrested on his arrival, and committed to 
the Tower of London, a new Viceroy being 
appointed in his place. He remained there 
a State prisoner until November, 1354, when 
the eyes of the King were opened to the 
duplicity of Charles of Blois, and, Bentley’s 
warnings speedily proving correct, he was 
released and immediately restored to the 
King’s favour. ‘‘ Postea tamen compertum 
fuit per evidentiam facti quod grande malum 
contigisset si dicta castra ad opus Caroli 
fuissent liberata, et tunc, Dominus Walterus 
gratiam Regis recuperavit, et a carcere 
liberatus,’’ records Robert of Avesbury. 
Bentley returned to Brittany in 130), 
though not sufficiently recovered to resume 
his post as Viceroy, and the Castellany of 
Pont Callec, and various fiefs in Brittany 
and Touraine were bestowed upon him by 
King Edward, as were also in the year fol- 
lowing the town and castle of Ploérmel, near 


| the scene of his great victory. 


Restored to his honours, Bentley revisited 
England for the last time in 1356, but was 
soon back in France. In 1357 he was 
Moisan, and 
received the island of Groix, and some fur- 
ther fiefs on the mainland. Both he and 
his wife Jeanne died in 1359. Sir Wallter’s 
stepson, Olivier of Clisson, succeeded to his 
wealth and property, and afterwards became 
High Constable of France. 

Bentley’s career, owing to his ability, was 
a singularly fortunate one. In the course 
of it he had waged war against the flower 
of the French Army, against de Beaumanoir, 
du Guesclin, Tinteniac, etc.; and he had 
defeated more than once the leading gen- 
erals of the enemy in a stricken field— 
among them the four great Marshals of 
France, de Nesle, Bertram, d’Endreghem, 
and Hangest; and he had almost extirpated 
the aristocratic Order of the Star on the 
battlefield of Mauron. 

Sir Walter is decribed as a man of great 
energy and enterprise, and a French _his- 
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trian says: ‘‘ Gautier de Bentley avait des | 


gandes qualités  militaires.”’” Another 
french writer states that his talent was 
accompanied by a certain stiffness or 
haughtiness, and that he was a ‘‘ Grand 
Seigneur, fier, et dedaigneux, ayant un peu 
de la raideur et de la morgue britannique.” 
Like the great Duke of Wellington, Bentley 
was @ Martinet in matters of discipline, as 
courts martial held by him on _ Sir 
Amaneuus de Cheshunt, and on delinquent 
archers after the battle in August, 1452, 
testify. Many kindly acts are, however, 
recorded of him in the Calendar of the 
Rolls. 
AUTHORITIES. 

The histories of Brittany og Argentré, de la 
Borderie, Daru, d’Hozier, Le Baud, Lobineau, 
Manet, Morice, and du Paz, and the works of 





a very short play, shorter even than 
‘ Pericles,’ and shorter than any tragedy in 
the folio, ‘ Macbeth’ alone excepted. If we 
deduct the parts usually rejected as non- 
Shakespearean, we are left with a ‘‘ Shake- 
spearean’’ play less than 1,700 lines (if 
Fleay is correct, only 1,200 lines) in length. 
On the hypothesis of Messrs. Fleay and 
Wright this play, too brief for the require- 
ments of the stage, has been expanded by 
some inferior dramatist—padded out by the 
interpolation of fresh and largely irrelevant 
matter. This hypothesis is utterly against 


| the evidence of the text, which plainly shows 


levot and Ogée. The French and Gascon | 


Rolls, ‘ Chronique Normande,’ the Close and 


Patent Rolls of Edward IIf. ‘The _ official | 


account of the Battle of Mauron. Professor 
Tout on the Battle of Mauron. Rymer’s 


‘Federa.’ The chronicles of Avesbury, Baker, | 


Capgrave, Foxe, Froissart, Guillaume de 
Nangis, Holinshed, John of Reading, Knygh- 
ton, Le Bel, Lefrane, Speed, Stow, and Walsing- 


hm. The Dictionaries of Anselme and of | 
Moréri. Martin’s and de Mezeray’s Histories | 
of France. Carte’s ‘ History of England.’ | 


Barnes’s, Longman’s, and Mackinnon’s ‘ Lives’ | 


of Edward III.  Pehaut’s ‘ Jeanne de Belle- 
ville’ Fontenelle de Vaudoré’s ‘ Olivier de 


(lisson.’ Luce’s and de Berville’s ‘ Lives’ of | 
Bertrand du Guesclin. Mazas’s ‘ Vies des | 


grands Capitaines.’ Molinier’s monograph on 


the Maréchal d’Endreghem, and many other | ©Vé , g 
| this first scene to Shakespeare, ignores him 


works, 


R. B. 





THE PROBLEM OF ‘TIMON OF 
ATHENS.’ 
(See ante p. 83). 

The proof of the presence of non-Shake- 
spearean work in the portions of the text 
assumed to belong to the Shakespearean 
foundation-play of itself affords a strong 
reason for believing that Shakespeare was 
not the original author. But lest it be 
objected that. the evidence to which attention 
has been directed is insufficient to establish 
this, and that the dramatist who altered the 
Shakespearean play may have touched up 
and tampered with the scenes written by 
Shakespeare besides adding others of his own 
invention, I shall here notice other features 
of the text that point even more clearly to 
the conclusion that Shakespeare’s work on 
the play was that of a reviser merely. 

‘Timon of Athens,’ even as it stands, is 


that the non-Shakespearean work cannot 
have been added to Shakespeare’s text, and 
that the shortness of the play is due to the 
fact that it has been abbreviated in the 
process of revision. 

The first indication of this abbreviation 
is in the stage direction at the very com- 
mencement of the play. Immediately fol- 
lowing the words ‘‘ Actus Primus, Scoena 
Prima,’’ the folio has: ‘‘ Enter Poet, 
Painter, Jeweller, Merchant and Mercer, at 
severall doores.’’ That the Mercer has been 
expunged from this stage-direction in all 


| modern editions is not to be wondered at, 


for he utters not a single word, nor does 
the text contain any subsequent reference to 
him. Fleay, though he professes to print 
the play as Shakespeare wrote it, and (like 
every other critic) assigns the beginning of 


altogether. Wright relegates him to a 


| footnote, and this is what he says: 


A mercer who enters with the other parasites, 


i according to the stage-direction, but never 





speaks, has called forth much comment but 
no explanation. The mention of him has been 
used as evidence that Shakespeare here revised 
an old scene in which the mercer had a 
speaking part ...and has predisposed some 
critics to the theory that Shakespeare was 
revising throughout. J} that theory is shown 
to be impossible — and_ little foe evidence 
shall we find for it—this explanation of the 
mercer falls. So do all the others. The last 
author, whichever one he was, does not seem 
to have added the mercer in the stage-direction, 
neaning to give him a part, for he gave him 
none; or to have cut any part that the first 
author had already given the mercer, for no 
cut is apparent. Nor is the error very like a 
printer's. The important fact here is that the 
mercer—explain him who can—does not testify 
to any theory of authorship. 


The important fact here—-which Dr. 
Wright is at some pains to disguise—is that 
this mention of the Mercer in the stage 
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direction testifies to a theory of the author- | has only two brief speeches; the Page only 
ship of the play directly opposed to his own. | four altogether. And ali that the latter does 
Though forced to admit that the Mercer | is to bring letters addressed to Timon and 
cannot have been inserted in this stage- | Alcibiades, of which the contents are never 
direction by the reviser, he refuses to draw | divulged and to which no subsequent refer. 
the obvious inference that the reviser has cut | ence is made. However gross a bungler 
him out of the text, and that—the first part | this supposed interpolator of Shakespeare’s 
of this scene being Shakespeare’s—it was | play, he cannot have been so utterly inept 
Shakespeare who cut him out. Dr. Wright | as this, introducing two characters, neither 
admits that on his theory it is impossible) of whom has the slightest bearing on the 
to account for the Mercer; on the theory | course of events, for the sake of one or two 
that Shakespeare was the reviser it is pos-| witticisms. That the Fool and Page were 
sible to account for him. The suggestion | introduced by the original author, or one 
that the reviser cannot have cut his part | of the original authors, chiefly for the pur- 
out because ‘‘ no cut is apparent’ is absurd. | pose of providing irrelevant dialogue is 
However hasty his revision, it is not to be| likely enough. The fact that in the extant 
expected that he would have done his work | text they contribute so little, surely suggests 
so clumsily as to leave a palpable gap in the | that their parts have been drastically cuwr- 
text. And if Dr. Wright finds ‘little | tailed. And the words with which Caphis 
further evidence ’’ that Shakespeare was the | greets the entry of Apemantus and his com- 
reviser of the play, it is not because the | panion, “‘ here comes the fool with Apeman- 
evidence is lacking; it is because he has not | tus, let’s ha’ some sport with ’em”’ seem 
looked for it. clearly to imply that in the original play 
the Fool was introduced in an earlier scene, 
This inference is further supported by the 
words in which he is subsequently hailed by 
‘All the servants ’’ :— 


Now let us turn to the scene marked ‘‘ Act | 
II scene ii’’ in the modern editions. The 
first fifty lines—as far as the entry of 
Apemantus—are usually ascribed to Shake- 
speare, and for the present purpose we may | Gramercies, good fool! How does your 
assume that they are his. Neither Fleay | mistress? 
nor Wright feels any doubt on the matter. | The servants already know (what we do not 
‘* Clearly,’’ says Wright, ‘‘ it was one author | learn until thirty lines later) that the Fool 
who sent the duns off the stage, another who belongs to a mistress, and this mistress a 
made them turn and stay for sport with | courtesan. This courtesan, not mentioned 
Apemantus ’’—the first being Shakespeare, eleswhere,* in all probability also figured in 
the other the anonymous ‘‘ vamper.’”’ This | an earlier scene of the original draft of 
anonymous author, on Fleay’s and Wright’s | the play, and in that original draft it is 
hypothesis, brings a Fool and a Page on to | reasonable to suppose that the letters brought 
the stage merely for the purpose of providing | by the Page for Timon and Alcibiades did 
additional dialogue to fill out the text,| have some bearing on the development of 
‘‘finding it needful,’ as Dr. Wright says, | the plot. 

‘‘ while he holds the play at a halt, to bring) I shall here notice but one other feature 
on an unknown fool and an unknown page, | of the text directly contradictory of the 
with letters of unknown purport to Timon | theory that Shakespeare’s was the prior 
and Alcibiades’? Dr. Wright is very severe | hand, leaving others for discussion when I 
on this anonymous author for his stupidity, | come to consider the various scenes in detail. 
and if he was half as silly as Dr. Wright | All the critics agree that the short penul- 
supposes, he certainly deserves all that | timate scene (V. iii) cannot be Shakespeare's: 
critic’s contempt. But is it conceivable | [pn this scene a soldier enters seeking Timon’s 
that this author can have added two new | grave. The inscription on the tomb is in 4 
characters to the play merely “ to make fun | Janguage the soldier is unable to read, and 
and confusion,” when all the ‘‘comic| accordingly he takes an impression of it with 
relief ’’ in fact contributed by them might | wax in order that his captain (Alcibiades) 
equally well—indeed more naturally and | may decipher it. These are his words: 

appropriately — have been supplied by} —~ 
Apemantus himself? During the thirty lines| , , rae s ; 
of dialogue until the Page enters, the Fool | or arse Ley i Se EE ee ee 
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——- 


What’s on this tomb 

I cannot read; the character I’ll take with 
wax : 

Our captain hath in every figure skill. 

In the final scene (wholly Shakespeare’s, if 

we are to believe Fleay and Wright) the 


same soldier enters announcing to Alcibiades 


that ‘‘ Timon is dead ’’— 

And on his gravestone this insculpture, which 

With wax I brought away, whose soft im- 
pression : 

Interprets for my poor ignorance. 

In V. iv therefore we have a direct reference 


to what has already been described in V. iii.., 


How then, is it possible to suppose that 
Shakespeare’s work is anterior to that of 
the inferior author? Only on the assump- 
tion—which I venture to describe as prepos- 
trous—that the inferior author ‘‘ inter- 
plated’? the incident referred to in the 
final scene. 
H. Ducpate Sykes. 
Enfield. 
(To be continued). 





8. R. GARDINER’S HISTORICAL 
METHOD. 
(See ante pp. 23, 45, 69, 86). 

4—Tur Scors PRISONERS AFTER WORCESTER. 

The account of these prisoners, given in 
the ‘ Calendar of State Papers,’ proves that 
they were confined on the Artillery Ground 
in Tothill Fields, Westminster, on Sept. 12, 
1651, and that the bakers’ and cheesemongers’ 
accounts show they numbered 6,000 (and not 
4000) in all. There were women and 
“berns ’? in this total. No shelter was pro- 
vided for these unfortunate captives; for, 
four days later on, a ‘‘shed’’ was ordered 
to be built ‘‘ for the sick and wounded.”’ 
All remained on the Artillery Ground for a 





The ‘Weekly Intelligencer of the Common- 
wealth * speaks of 1,500 being in several barges 
embarked by some merchants to be employed 
in the mines at Guinea. Salvetti, however, 
writing six days later, speaks of the matter as 
being still in negotiation and no more is heard 
of it. 

The Weekly Intelligencer of the Common- 


| wealth is not quoted by Gardiner, nor does 


he say who made the ‘‘ proposal.’’ I will, 
therefore, supply both omissions, 

The Weekly Intelligencer, &c., for Sept. 
16—23, 1651, states under the date of 
‘Saturday, Sept. 20,”’ that, 

_ Fifteen hundred of the Scots prisoners being 
in several barges embarked by some merchants, 
to be employed in the mines at Guyney, by 
grant of the State, as one of them was setting 
the soldiers to the ships, there was a house on 
fire at Ratcliffe, which they thronging all on 
one side to behold (and God knows what was 
the wicked wish among them) the barge gave 
down and some few that did stand on the out- 
skirts of it did sink into the river. In 


| endeavouring to behold and, peradventure, to 


take part of the fire they were devoured by 
the water. This occasioned the false and 
scandalous report that all the Scots soldiers 
that were sent to the sea were drowned. 

Two comments upon this quotation are jus- 
tifiable. The first is that there never was 
a question of a ‘‘ proposal ”’ at all. The Scots 


| were granted ‘“‘ by the State,’’ and “sent 


to sea,’’ so that to quote the word ‘‘ em- 


barked ’’ and not cite these additions is a 


| suppression of the facts. In _ this 


connexion I must point out that 
the Pool of London (Ratcliffe) below 


' London Bridge, was some distance from 


month, at the end of which time not more | 


than 1,500 had been presented to the adven- 
turers for draining the Fens. Thus far the 
State Papers. What became of the remain- 
Ing 4,000 or more ? 

Gardiner supplies an account in direct 
conflict with all contemporary writers. He 
says :— 

A proposal (sic) was made to the merchants 
trading with Guinea that they should pay for 
the privilege of carrying off the captives to 
work as slaves in the gold mines on that un- 


healthy coast. Happily nothing came of this | 


barbarous project. 
The footnote to this passage runs as 
follows : — 





Westminster and involved the march through 
the city of the prisoners. Everyone knew of 
this disposal of the Scots. Secondly, Gar- 
diner, by saying in his text that ‘‘ happily, 
nothing came of this barbarous project ”’ 
has actually cited an authority (in his foot- 
note) which flatly contradicts him. 

Nor does Gardiner give his readers an op- 
portunity of seeing whether his remarks about 
the letter of Salvetti (the Venetian resident) 
are justified. This letter was dated ‘‘ Oct. 
6’’—that is for Sept. 26 according to the old 
style then in use in England—and simply 
says of the Scots :— 

Since nobody appears to want to buy them 
to use as soldiers, they will have to be sold 
to some merchants who will send them to 
Guinea and make them work as _ slaves in 
these mines of the strongest of metals. 

The original copy of this letter (cited by 
Gardiner) is easily found at the British 
Museum. 
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Again, I must point out that Gardiner’s 
assertion that Salvetti, writing six days 
later (that is later than the supposititious 
‘* proposal ’’) ‘‘ speaks of the matter as being 
still in negotiation’’ is another misuse of 
an authority the reader was not permitted 
to see. 

Next, we have evidence that the Scots were 
actually sold. Writing in 1653, James 
Howell, in his ‘A German Diet; or, 
balance of Europe,’ states, on p. 65 :— 

The sundry shameful defeats they [the Scots] 
have received by the English, who carried away 
more of them prisoners than they were them- 
selves in number; 
died of mere hunger; besides that they were 
sold among slaves, at half-a-crown a dozen, for 
foreign plantations among savages. 

If the Scots were sold for the derisory price 
mentioned by Howell, they must have been 
treated with extraordinary brutality before 
they were ‘‘sent to sea.’’ Gardiner cor- 
roborates this inference to a limited extent, 
by referring to the State Papers as follows :— 

Though it was thought sufficient to dole out 
to them a miserable allowance of biscuit and 
cheese valued at 2id. a day, 
adding, in a footnote, without a reference, 
‘* subsequently raised to 4d. a day ’’ ‘‘even 
this expense was felt to be a considerable 
burden.”’ 

In this passage mistakes have first to be 
pointed out. The allowance is proved to have 
been 24d. not 24d., on reference to the State 
Papers, and for bread and cheese, not bis- 
cuit and cheese. And there is no evidence 
that this sum was raised to 4d.—rather the 
contrary, for this allowance of 4d. was made 
only to other prisoners in the country on 


Nov. 28, long after the Scots had left Tothill | 
Two quotations from documents un- | 
known to Gardiner, will show the result of | 


Fields. 


starvation and exposure upon the Scots 
prisoners of 1651. 


The first is one of the Royalist satires de- 


spised by Gardiner. ‘ Pauls Churchyard’ (a 
satirical catalogue of fictitious titles of books, 


written by Sir John Berkenhead, and pub- | 


lished anonymously in 1659) states as fol- 
lows :— 

154. Sepelire Mortuos. <A list of those Scots 
who, dying in prison, were denied Christian 
burial and (left in the fields) were eaten by hogs, 
which now makes pork so cheap in London. 

There is startling corroboration of this 
satire to be seen in the accounts of the 
churchwardens of the parish of St. Mar- 
garet’s, Westminster. The Westminster 


the | 


besides that many of them | 





parish records are certainly the most vojum. 
inous and probably the most valuable in ex. 
istence and are at present preserved in the 
cellars at Caxton Hali. The late Mr. John 
Edward Smith, in his ‘ Catalogue of West. 
minster Records,’ a valuable but little known 
work, printed some years ago, cites the fol- 
lowing entry in these churchwardens’ a. 
| counts, on p. 51 of his book :— 

Item. Paid to Thomas Wright, for lxvyij 
load of soyle laid on the graves in Tothill 
Vields, wherein 1,200 Scottish prisoners (taken 
| at the fight at Worcester) were buried and for 
other paines taken with his team of horse about 
|;mending the Sanctuary highway, when General 

Lreton was buried. 5 XS. 

Ireton was buried on 23 Feb., 1652. As 
we have seen, there were 6,000 prisoners in 
Tothill Fields, according to the bakers’ and 
cheesemongers’ bills. Of these 1,200 diei 
within the month and were either unburied 
or buried so badly on the ground where the 
survivors were, that a few months later o 
soil had to be laid over their graves. An- 
other 1,500 (according to the State Papers) 
| were sent to the Fens, and yet 1,500 more 
were sold to the Guinea merchants at “half 
a crown a dozen.’’ The remnant probably 
also went to Guinea, but there seem to bh 
no more records about these prisoners. 

Historian. 





(To be continucd). 








SHakEspeaRIANA: ‘ Hamuer’ III, iy, 
‘QF HABITS DEVIL.’’—There is a passage in 
| ‘Hamlet’ III, iv, which has puzzled com- 
|mentators from the days of Pope onwards, 
| and I should like to suggest an interpreta- 
| tion not, so far as I know, made _ before. 

The lines: 

That monster Custom, who all sense doth eat 

Of habits devil, is angel yet in this, 

That to the use of actions fair and good 
| He likewise gives a frock or livery 
| That aptly is put on. . 
| printed thus are nonsense. But why should 
| they be printed thus? The passage, which 
| is omitted by Q1. and by the Folio, appears 


jin Qs. 2—5, with the word “ denill ’’ after 
|‘ habits.’”’ I believe that Shakespeare 
|meant by the phrase ‘habits deuill” 
|‘* mourning apparel.’’ This makes excel- 
| lent sense, involves no tampering whatever 
‘with the text, and has good authority if we 
|compare the following passages quoted by 
the ‘N .E. D.’: ‘I drup. . with a ded 
‘luke, in my dule habit.’ (Dunbar); 
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“ Arrayit in their dule habit ’’ (Bettenden, 
Cron. Scot.); ‘‘Dooal weeds=mourning 
attire’? ‘ Whitby Glossary ’), etc., etc. Thea 
‘N. E. D.’ asserts that in addition to these 
derivatives from O.F. the forms deuel, 
duyel, duetl, imitating later French types, 
occur from Caxton onwards, 

If this interpretation were admitted the 
sense of the passage would be: ‘‘ Custom 
eats away the significance of mourning 
apparel, but is an angel, not a monster, in 
so far as he establis shes ways in which we 
may by our actions prove the genuineness 
of our sorrow.’’ That is to say, we can 
show ourselves true mourners by our deeds | 
though not by our clothes. The Queen can 
show that she laments her late husband by | 
avoiding marital relations with his brother. 
(“Go not to my uncle’s bed.” ‘‘ Refrain 
to-night.””) ‘The rendering gives a fuller 
meaning to the phrase ‘‘ frock or livery” 
in ]. 164, and involves a characteristic play 
upon the word ‘‘habit’’=(i) clothes and 
(ii) customs. It is also entirely in keeping 
with Hamlet’s words in Act I. ii. 77-86. 

I should be glad to know what other 
readers think of this suggestion. 

Susan Mites. 


Captain) JaMES Cook: MEMORIAL AT 
Wuitny.—The following, extracted from a 
lengthy account of the unveiling ceremony 
which appears in the Whitby Gazette of Fri- 
day, July 20, should be recorded in 
‘N.& Q.’ On the previous Monday, July 
16, 1923, a copper weather-vane model of 
Captain James Cook’s ship the Resolution 
was presented to Whitby by Mr. and Mrs. 
Cecil Brodrick of London. The weather- 
vane model has been copied from the model 
of the Resolution in the Whitby Museum, 
and surmounts the flagstaff in the People’s 
Park, in the centre of which stands the 
magnificent statue of the great circumnavi- 


gator presented to the town by the Hon. | 


Sir Gervase Beckett, Bart. 


An inscription plate on the mast reads : - _ 


To the memory of Captain James Cook, R.N 
and the seamen of Whitby, this model of the 
Whitby ship Resolution, with mast and 
weather-vane, is dedicated by. Mrs. Mary 
Georgine and Mr. Cecil Brodrick, A.D. 1923. 

do now and ever did think her a most 
proper shin for this service that I ever saw’ 
extract from Captain Cook’s letter to the 
Admiralty, 1772). 

T HH. W. 


Whitby. 


Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring 
information on family matters of only private 
luterest to affix their names and addresses to 
their queries in order that answers may be 
sent to them direct. 

VERNEY IN THE CIviIn War.—Reference 
was made by Htstorran, at ante p. 46, to 
the death of Sir Edmund Verney,—mur- 
dered in Ireland in the horrors of Crom- 
well’s invasion. Was he the father of Sir 
Edmund Verney, Standard-bearer to 
| Charles I, killed at the Battle of Edgehill, 
October 23, 1643? At least, Clarendon says 
| he died of his wounds, I think, in Oxford, 
| but the tradition is he died on the field of 
_ battle, grasping the standard. But if the 
| Sir Edmund, killed in Ireland, after 1623, 
was his father, were both knights and 
| described as ‘‘ Sir zeal B. 


““ScakporoucH Letsure.’’ —- Writing in 
1577, Richard Stonyhurst, in his ‘ Descrip- 
tion of Irelande,’ thus describes a raid by 
the ‘‘ prouling Mountaine neighboures’”’ on 
the Dublin Exchequer : 

Among other monuments, there is a place in 
that [St. George his] lane called now Collets 
Innes, which in olde tyme was the Escacar, or 
exchequer. Which shoulde imply that the Princes 
court woulde not have been kept there, unlesse 
the place had beene taken to be cocksure. But 
in fine it fell out contrarie. For the Baron 
sitting there solemlye, and as it seemed, retch- 
lessly: the Irishe espying the oportunitie 
rushed into the court in plumpes, where sur- 
prising the unweaponed multitude, they com- 
mitted horrible slaughters, by sparing none 
that came under theire dynte: and withall, as 
the scarborrough leasure coulde serve them, 
they ransacke the Prince his thesaure, upon 
whiche mishappe the exchequer was from there 
remooved. 

What is the meaning of ‘‘ Scarborough 
leisure’’? It must have some connection 
with the phrase—less rare, I believe— 
| ‘* Scarborough warning.” 











H. J. Lawtor. 
| Trinity College, Dublin. : 

PortrRair witH Morro.—I have come 
| across an oil-painting of the School of 
| Zucchero, the portrait of a man said to be 
an English Navigator; behind the head is 
a globe with flames round it and the mofto 
‘Non Absumpta Tamen.”’ 

I should be grateful if any reader could 
give me a clue as to whom this motto be- 
longed to. [I can find no history of the 
picture. 





Ss. M. L. 








‘Wascesmn’ s Boxrs.—At the entrance to 
the grounds of the Holbourne Museum, Bath, 
there are two stone erections of the same 
pattern, on either side of the entrance gate. 
There is no date on them, and the Trustees 
have no record as to their origin. It has 
generally been supposed that they were 
watchmen’s boxes, as each has a stone seat; 
but the fact that there are two of them is | 
a difficulty. 

I should like to ask if there is any other 
instance of watchmen’s boxes being erected 
in pairs. 


J. DL. WwW. 
CotoneL JonN Hattowes: Lieut. Natz- | 
ANIEL Hattowres. — John Hallowes, the 


youngest son of Thomas H. of Glapwell and 
Dethick by his wife Lady Catherine Bra- | 
bazon, was born at Glapwell 22 May, 1729. 
Admitted as a pensioner at St. John’s, | 
Cambridge 3 Mar. 1747/8, from Chesterfield | 
Grammar School. Admitted Inner Tempie | 
16 Aug, 1748. In an Army List for 1785 | 
he is given as Capt. in 56th Foot, 25 Dec. 
1770, Lieut.-Col. in the Army 19 Feb. 1783. 
He died at Ashford 24 May, 1817, and was | 
buried in the New Burial Ground there. He | 
married first a lady of whom nothing is 
known, except that she is said to have had | 
three daughters: of these one Ann is men- | 
tioned in the will of her uncle, Capt. 
Chambre Hallowes, dated 17 Oct., 1774. He 
married secondly at Shifnal, 2 Oct., 1787, 
Martha Louisa, dau. of Francis Fatio of 
St. Augustine, Florida, and widow of 
George Bruere, Capt. of a Company of | 
Invalids at Fort George, and formerly | 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bermuda. 

Wanted particulars of the military service 
of Col. John, also any information as to 
his first wife, and further as to his second 
wife’s parentage. 

Is he the same as the John Hallowes who 
is given in The Gentleman's Magazine for 
March, 1760, as to be Capt. in the 29th 
Foot.? Who is the Capt. Hallowes who 
is to be Major in place of Major Newton, 
Lieut.-Col. of Forbes’ Regt. in the Oct. 
number, 1758. 

Also wanted information as to Nathaniel 
Hallowes, uncle of the above, who was | 
Ensign in the 2nd Foot, 6 July, 1721, and | 
Lieut. in Fielding’s Regt., 18 May, 1730. 

Lorton WILson. 





Norwood, Barrow. 
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| Alder, 


| Cusack, barrister. 


| Vicar in 1661. 
| formed was appointed again Vicar and con- 


| they were related at all. 
| concerning the Brabant family would be 


| to his memory. 


{13 8. 1. Aveusr 11, 1993, 


eae Pesana : ietetier: ‘ce Alexanill 
Forbes, gent-, of Forque, N.B., devised in 
1782, property in Dublin to George ¥ inlay, 
of Dublin (Cornmarket). Parvicu-ars or 
their parentage, etc., will be appreciated. 

2. Anne Finlay,~married William Aider in 
1746, and their grand-daughter, Hiizabeth 
m, Thomas Cusack, of Dublin, mer- 
who had a son Finlay Wiltiam 
Particuiars of the paren- 
tage of Anne Finlay and her family will be 
welcome. 

3. William and Llizabeth Harvey were 
the children of Francis Harvey, of Dublin, 
in 1758. Any particulars of their birth, 
marriage and the names of their children 
kindly welcomed. 


chant, 


EK. C. Fintay. 
c/o H. S. Potts, 416, West 50th Street, 
Los Angeles, California. 
Brapant Famity.—In 1647 a John Brabant 
was appointed Master to the Bishop Auck- 
land Grammar School, a post he held till 


1652, when as an intruder he was made Vicar 
| of Bishop Middleham, taking the place of 


the old Vicar, the Rev. Thomas Bedford. 
The latter, however, was re-instated at the 
Restoration, and died whilst still acting as 
John Brabant having con- 


tinued to hold the living till 1683, presum- 


| ably the date of his death. 


In 1649 Hugh Wright subleased all the 
coal-mines, coal-pits and collieries in the 
Manor of Whitworth to William Brabant 
of Whitworth. 

I should be obliged if any reader could 
tell me how these persons were related if 
Any information 


welcomed. 
H. Askew. 

Whitworth Terrace, Spennymoor. 

Wittram Cookson, D.D., appointed Canon 
of Windsor, Jan. 20, 1792, in place of Jona- 
than Davies, resigned. He was Rector of 
All Saints’, Binfield, Berks, 1804 to 1820, 
and died Feb. 23, 1820, aged 65 years, and 
was buried at Binfield on “the south side of 
the church, where a granite slab is placed 
Biographical particulars 
desired. 

L. H. CHAMBERS, 

Bedford. 

Henry Dison Gapett, Head Master of 
Westminster School succeeded William Cook- 
son as Rector of Binfield in 1821, and held 
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that living £ for ten years. A flat stone cnt 
on the east side of that churchyard erected | 
to his memory states that he died April | 
9, 1831, aged 67 years. Biographical par- 
ticulars desired. 





L. H. CHAMBERS, 

Bedford. 

Mazzint’s ‘ Duties oF Man.’—Can any- 
one tell me of an authorised English trans- 
lation of this work published some time in | 
the sixties, and say whom it was by? Is 
it possible to obtain from anyone one or more | 
copies of the book at a reasonable price? 

SAMUEL STOREY. 


GEORGE SACKVILLE Cotter, brother of Sir 
James Lawrence Cotter, Bart. is said to have | 
died in 1831. Can any correspondent of 
‘N. & Q.’ supply me with the full dates of 
Cotter’s birth, marriage and death? They 
are not given in ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog’ xii, 289. 

G. F. R. B. 

TempLE Henry CrOKER, miscellaneous 
writer. He is said to have vacated the rec- 
tory of Ightham, Kent, in 1773, and to have | 
subsequently become Rector of St. John’ s, 
Capisterre, St. Christopher’s, in the West | 
Indies. The ‘Dict. Nat. Biog.’ xii, 132) 
gives only conjectural dates of his birth and 
death and does not mention the names of | 
his parents. Can any correspondent of | 
‘N. & Q.’ supply information on _ these | 
points? In the admissions to Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, he is described as the ‘son | 
of Henry Croker of Starefield Court, 
Munster.” 


G. F. R. B. 
Avtaor WantEp.—Who wrote and where can 
I find: “ A Rose to the living is more than 
Sumptuous Wreaths to the dead?” Reference 
and author wanted by 
JosEPH Woop. 
53, Forshaw Street, Barrow-in-Furness. 





Replies. 
THE EAGLE STONE. 


(12 S. xii. 189, 236; 13 S. i. 52, 74). 
About the year closing the Chinese 
dynasty of Tang (a.p. 906) insurgent | 
armies burst forth in Shan-si, where a/| 


damsel of the Chau family fled from the | 
peril with her sister-in-law. As the drought | 
was then long-continuing, they became very | 
thirsty on the route. A man had pity on | 
them, and offered some rice wash, which her 
sister-in-law accepted gladly. But the dam- 
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| used in cooking fish or game. 


| A man in his last sickness bethought, 


| ness and turbidity 


| thrive, which prophecy was soon 


111 


wid perished witdins partaking of that 
ignoble drink, and after throwing her share 
in a ditch, the water of which continues 
white to this day (‘Ta-tsing-yih-tung-chi,’ 
1743, tom. cx). 

In the province of Wakasa, Japan, there 





| are three adjacent rocky caves, each with a 


hollow full of water, with a particular taste: 
the first one like vinegar, the second like 
wine, and the third like sauce. They are 


| all as good as those articles artificially pro- 
; duced, 


when employed in seasoning vege- 
tables or seaweeds, but much impaired if 
Tradition 
says they are the remnants of what Com- 


| badaxus (a.p. 774-853) prepared during his 


stay there (Yoshida, ‘ Wakasa Gunkenshi,’ 
1714, tom. iii). 

On a roadside in Nakaharamuras, prov. 
| Hida, exists a small ‘pond called Kékémidzu 
(Water of Filial Piety), with a tradition, 
him- 
self of the exquisite taste of the water of 
Lake Biwa, which he had drunk in his 
youth, and expressed his keen desire to 
enjoy it once more before his death. His 
son, remarkable for filial piety, started at 
once and ran restlessly to fetch it, but his 
father was no more in life when he returned 
with it. Extremely despaired, he let fall 
the pail on the roadside, where the ground 
turned itself to a pond with its water ever 
coinciding with that of the lake in _ its 
increase and decrease, as well as its clear- 
(Takagi, ‘ Nihon Den- 
setsushti,’ 1913, p. 210). 

In Japan the zealous followers of Shinran 
(1173-1262) believe with wonder in the 
miraculous growth of the so-called Eight- 
Fruited Plum of Echigo. There a man 
treated Shinran with salted plums, After eat- 
ing them, he threw their stones in a garden, 
telling that, should his doctrine flourish in 
future a plum-tree would grow therefrom and 
fulfilled. 
This plum-tree has its flowers double and red 
and bears very abnormal fruits, every 
calyx subtending eight crowded fruits that 
taste a little salty (Terashima, ‘ Wakan 
Sansai Dzue,’ 1713, tom. Ixviii). For its 
figures see Iwasaki, ‘ Honzd Dzufu,’ ed. 
1919, tom. lviii. fol. 13b, and for its scien- 
tific explanation Dr. Shirai’s ‘ Shokubutsu 
Y6ik6,’ 1914, tom. i. pp. 146-155. 

To a wonderwork of the same Buddhist 
saint is attributed the so-called Thrice- 
Fruiting Chestnut too. A country-woman 
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in Echigo presented him baked chestnuts. | 
He ate some and planted the remainders | 
with a similar prophecy. It was fulfilled, 
and from the baked fruits there sprang a 
wood of chestnut trees with the leaves bifid 
in front and fructifying thrice every year 
(see figures in Iwasaki, tom. cit., fol. 16a). 
In a.p. 672, Prince Ooama (afterwards the 
emperor Temmu), hid himself in Tahara, 
prov. Yamashiro, to escape his enemy’s pur- 
suit, when the villagers offered him  chest- 
nuts, some baked, some seethed, which he 
dealt with in the same way as Shinran did, 
Subsequently a wood grew therefrom, pro- 
ducing fruits that tasted, some as if baked, 
some as if seethed; at the same time he 
gained a victory and ascended the throne 


(Minamoto no Takakuni, ‘Udji Shai,’ | 
llth cent. a.p.; Shirai, tom. cit., pp. | 
167-168). A similar myth is attached to 


the Tooth-Marked Chestnut of H6ki, whose | 
fruits bear to this day the tooth-marks of | 
the emperor Godaigo, 1287-1339 (Katé, 
‘ Nihon Fazokushi,’ vol. iii, tom. 415, Tokyo, 
1918). Also, near the Shinté temple of 
Kashima a wood exists, which is reputed to 


have grown from a_ baked chestnut, the) 
leaving of that god (Niimatsu, ‘ Shinté | 


Bensé,’ 1723). 

Nasrollah Semmand was so famous a fisher 
that if he threw his net upon the sand of the 
desert, he was sure of catching fish. When I, 
poor Evlia, on my pilgrimage, came from 
Damascus to the place called Peer Zemrod, the 
Emerald Well the pilgrims brought their 
aprons fullof small and large fishes, which they | 
had found among the sand, which they did 
boil and eat: they were remains of those fishes 
which the Prophet bade Nasrolla Semmand 
take here by casting his net.—Evlia Effendi in 
Southey, ‘ Common-Place Book.’ ed. Warter, 
Qnd Ser., p. 521, 1876. 

Some Malays assert the dugongs to have 
sprung from the remains of a pig, which 
Muhammad himself dined off before 
he pronounced pork to be the accursed thing. | 
It is their belief, too, that a flat fish called | 
sisa Nabi, or the Prophet’s Leavings, had | 
originally the same amount of flesh on both 
sides, but the Prophet, having eaten tha 
whole side of one of these fish, cast the 
remaining side back into the sea, whereupon 
it revived and commenced swimming about as | 
if nothing had happened, retaining, low- | 
ever the shape of a flat fish to the present 
day (Skeat. ‘Malay Magic,’ 1900, pp. 306- 
308). J. Moura, in his ‘Le Royaume du 
Cambodge,’ Paris, 1883, tom. ii., pn. 13, 
gives this account of a miracle wrought by | 
Neay-ruong, a Siamese chief of water- | 
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| the body as terete as a chopstick, 


carriers, Who tourlsned 1m Cambodia in 
dt century A.D. :— 

Ces¢ alusi qu’aprés un repas ou il avait 
mange ia chalr Gun crunA roti, dont il ne 
restait que lta tete et l’arete mediane, 1 rendit 
la vie a ce poisson qui VIL encore aujourdau, 

Chang t1wa’s ‘ #’oh-wun-chi,’ written in 
the third century A.D., gives a Chinese story 
that a Wing of Wu, while navigating the 
river Kiang, ate some Awai, or a raw fish 
sliced into thin strips and seasoned with 
vinegar, and threw the remnants in the 
mid-stream, where they were metamorphosed 
to a species of fish shaped like a piece ot 
kwai, and termed Wu-wang-iwar-yu (lit 
erally Wu-King’s Kwai-Leavings). It is 
described to be tour, or five inches long, with 
colored 
pure- and silver-white, as scaleless as a fish 
made into Kwai, two black dots marking 


—— 


The 


| where its eyes are, and highly valued asa 


delicacy. In modern times it is called 
| Kwai-tsan-yii (Kwai-Leavings Fish), or 
Yin-yii (Silver Fish), or Wang-yi-yi 


(King’s Leavings Fish). Some Chinese and 
Japanese authors have identified the _ last 
name with flat fishes (Terashima, op. cit., 
tom. li.), which presupposes the Chinese to 


| have once had a belief similar to what the 


Malays hold about the sisa Nabi, quoted 
above (cf. Ho Kiau-Yuen, ‘ Min-shiv-nan- 
chan-chi,’ ¢. 1600, Japanese ed., 1751, tom. 
ii. fol. 9c). That actually such a tradition 
did survive somewhere to iater dates is clear 
from Luh Tsze-Yun’s ‘ Sien-chi-chi-yii,’ 
quoted in Kitamura’s ‘Intei Zatsuroku,’ 
19th cent., tom. i., stating that a King of 
Yueh ate one side of a fish and cast the 
remain:ng side into the sea, whence it lives 
there with its flesh on one side only. In the 
same place Kitamura writes on a Japanese 
belief than an aberrant carp with lean and 
flat body lived in a mere on Mount Yoshino, 
prov. Yamato, which was the residue of the 
fish, of which one side had been used up by 
the famous commander Yoshitune (A.D. 
1160-1189). His elder brother Yoritomo 
once unscaled one side of a carp and _then 
set it free in a deep in the province of Oomi, 
where it is said still to live with that side 
quite scaleless (Gégawa, ‘Oomi Yochi Shir- 
yaku,’ 1734, tom.  Ixxxvi). On Mount 
Kéya, prov. Kii, there was a pond, wherein 
every fish had its body with one side 
scorched, and was believed to have 
descended from some rescued in such predi- 
cament by Echibé, a priest adept in magi¢, 
twelfth cent., a.p. (Déoya,  ‘ Kéyasam 
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Tsinenshu, 1672, tom. vi). A pamphlet of 
24 pages, price one penny, entitled, ‘ Strange 
and Curious Superstitions,’ published by H. 
4. Copley, Canning Town, London, E., 1891, 
gontains the following passages at p. 17:— 
A curious legend is related by an Eastern 
traveller, who, describing a river which flows 
trom the Caucasus into the Black Sea, says: 


“Bvery year there arrives in this part of the | 


river a great quantity of fish. 
off the flesh on one side of them and eat it, and 
let the fish go. The next year the fish return 


The people cut | 


again and offer the other side, which they have | 


preserved untouched. It is then discovered 
that new flesh has replaced the old.” 

Gyégi, a Buddhist saint of Japan (a.p. 
668-749), once visited his native village in 
Idzumi; the villagers were then carousing 
about a pond and offered him namasu 
(=Chinese kwat, see above) of the native 
gibel (funa); he masticated and _ then 
vomited it in the pond, where it turned into 
numerous small gibels and prospered for 
many centuries thereafter, all lacking one 
eye (‘ Gyogi Nempu,’ written in 1175; Kok- 
wan, ‘ Genké Sekisho,’ 1332, tom. xiv). The 
same fish lived all without viscera in a fen 
in Harima, where, tradition says, a goddess 
had disembowelled herself on account of her 
jealousy of the husband’s concubinage with 
another goddess (‘ Harima Fiidoki,’ c. a.p. 
713). All Zako-fish produced in the river 
Echi, prov. Etchi, are destitute of viscera. 
They are opined to be the progeny of the 


| is called the ‘‘ Eagle-stone. 


shire five times plundered.” ... 1642, 
21 Sep., 150 soldiers under Capt. Scriven 


plundered Mr. Bartiet’s of £600, linen, 
plate, jewels, ete. 
Amongst other things valuable both for 


raritie and use took a Cock Eagle stone for 
which thirtie pieces had been offered by a 
physician. but were refused. 

Ri. Grosvenor BaRTELov. 

St. George’s, Dorchester. 

There is a drift boulder of several hundred 
tons on Baslow Edge in Derbyshire, about 
two miles N.E. from Baslow village, that 
” And there is a 
block of tertiary or post-tertiary limestone 
(I think it is limestone), in situ, near the 
mouth of Poole harour, in Dorsetshire, where 
it forms one of the leading marks to the 
anchorage for vessels awaiting tide, called 
the ‘‘ Agglestone.”’ It is notable that the 
two differ in every respect save in size and 
in name. The Derbyshire boulder in hun- 
dreds of miles from its birth-place, the Dor- 
setshire stone is still part of its native rock ; 
the ‘‘ Eagle-stone’’ is generations older in 
original information than the ‘‘Aggle-stone,”’ 
but they have the same name! I am not a 
Celtic scholar; but I am told that the Celtic 
meaning is probably the ‘‘ Stone of Terror.” 


| Is this so? 


fish, which a local disciple of Shinran evis- | 


cerated for cookery, but threw in this river 
at the arrival of the news of his master’s 


death, a.p. 1262 (Etchdi Fiidoki, eighteenth | 


cent.? tom. ii). I have repeatedly witnessed 
some small fish in a streamlet near the 
sepulchre of Combadaxus on Mount Koya, 
each apparently with a hole on its back. 
They are legended as the offspring of the 
fish, which a man was going to roast on 


W. 

Skendleby Hall, Spilsby. 
Tuames Locks (13 S. i. 73).—Sir Richard 
Weston (1581-1652), of Sutton (author of 
‘Discourses of Husbandrie used in Brabant 
and Flanders,’ given to the world by Samuel 
Hartlib in 1650) was the first to introduce into 
his own district of Guildford the modern 
or Dutch system of locks and to render the 
Wey navigable from Guildford to its junc- 
tion with the Thames at Weybridge. The 


D. GAINSFORD 


/canal was opened in 1653, and has ten locks 


skewers, when the saint appeared and suc- | 


ceeded in persuading him to release them. 


Indeed, the fish is Lenciscus atrilatus (Jor- | 
dan and Thompson), the alleged hole left | 


on its back by the withdrawal of skewers 
being no other than its 
isolated dorsal fin, whose peculiar coloration 
in the deep causes such an illusion. 

Kumacusv Mrnakata. 
Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 


(To be continued). 


I take the following from Mercurius 


characteristically | i Q . 
| earliest year to which he can attribute the 


| two pound-locks on the 


Rusticus, p. 162: ‘‘ Master Rowland Bart- | 


let’s house at Castle Morton in Worcester- 


and four weirs (see Sir Ernest Clarke’s 
article oi Weston 1n the ‘ D. N. B.’ and Man- 
ning and Bray’s ‘ History of Survey’ vol. iii. 
App. liv—lvi). 

Mr. F. §. Thacker in his admirable 
‘Thames Highway’ (1914) fixes 1632 as the 


Thames, on the 


modern system. These are mentioned by 


| John Taylor, the Water Poet, in his ‘ Thame 
_and Isis,’ published in 1632 (Thacker, p. 93). 
| Dr. 


Plot in his ‘ Oxfordshire’ (1677) de- 
scribes three new upper pound-locks (called 
‘* turnpikes ’’) — Iffley, Sandford and Swift 
Ditch—built under the Oxford-Burcot Com- 
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mission (1623). The name “ lock ’’ was ap-| pound-locks are unknown. Mr. Thacker 
plied long before to those in connection with | * Thames Highway ’ (2 vols, 8vo.) is the best 
weirs, which were ‘‘ flash-locks of moveable | book on the subject. 


tackle,’’ but not locks in the modern sense 
(Thacker, p. 46). 


As early as 1575 in W. Vallan’s ‘Tale | 


of Two Swannes’ is a description in verse 
of a “ locke’’ in the River Lea then known 


as the Ware River, which may possibly have | 


been on the Dutch plan, 

An article published in The Field (April 
and early History of Locks,”’ and their evolu- 
tion from ancient times, through the writ- 
ings and drawings of Leo Battista Alberti, 
Leonardo da Vinci, Letroune, Léger, Frise, 
Lombardini, Venturi, Belidor and the perfec- 
tor, if net inventor, of modern lock-gates, 
the Dutchman, Symon Stevin (1617), 
Furttenbach, John Ray, and other travellers 
and writers. 

A. Forbes SImvEKING. 

The first iocks on the Thames were 
‘‘pound locks,’’ twenty-four in number, erec- 
ted on the upper river between Lechlade and 
Staines by order of the Conservancy Commis- 
sioners. The first six locks were constructed 
by William Jessop, M.I.U.E., between the 
years 1771-1791. 

Teddington lock, completed in 1811, is, 
however, usually described as the first lock 
on the River Thames, and this was construc- 
ted by order of the Corporation of the City 
of London. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 

The upper Thames* has had locks, that is 
to say weirs with navigable passage through 
them, from time immemorial; the more 
modern form of lock, now called a ‘‘ pound- 
lock,’’ and formerly a ‘“‘ turnpike,’’ seems to 


R. L. CG 

It was in Sept., 1805, the Upper Thame 
Navigation Commissioners, acting on the 
advice of their engineer Zachary Allnutt 


gave notice of their intention of erecting 


weirs and locks at Laleham, Littleton, Sun. 
bury and Shepperton. ‘The first lock at 


1'  Teddingto snot opened until 1811. 
10, 1915) endeavoured to trace the ‘‘ origin | sch ute ian oo in ee * 


work was based on Allnutt’s ‘ Considerations 
on the best mode of improving the present 
imperfect state of the navigation of the 
river Thames from Richmond to Staines,’ 
The Commissioners, under the powers given 


| them by Acts of Parliament from 1624, 


expended £60,000 and the surplus of tolls 
on the erection of locks between Lechlade and 
Staines, a distance of over one hundred 
miles, the cost of the fifteen locks from 
Mapledurham to _ Boulters Lock being 
£1,000 a mile. The first six locks were 
erected by a Mr. Jessop, who in 1791, at the 
instance of the Engineers, surveyed the 
Thames and Isis. 

Mr. Lanprear Lucas will find the his. 
tory of Thames navigation in ‘Our Water. 
way, a history of Inland Navigation,’ Joh» 
Murray, 1906. My copy is at his disposal, 

H. Prosser CHANTEk. 

I cannot answer Mr. J. Lanprear Luvcas’s 


| question about Thames Locks, but it would 


be first chronicled as existing on the Thames | 
by John Taylor the Water Poet (in his | 
‘ Thame and Isis,’ 8vo., 1632), who mentions | 


turnpikes at Iffley and Sandford; these were 
constructed under an Act of Parliament for 
[re]making a navigable passage on the River 
Thames from Burcot to Oxford, and _ for 
making all ‘‘ Wears and Locks or Turn- 
pikes fit for the said passage.’ (21 James I, 
cap, XXXij). 

The names of the builders of the first 





* The Upper Navigation of the River 
Thames extended from Staines upwards. It 
is misleading to appropriate the term Upper | 
Thames to the districts above Oxford as has | 
been done in the title of a book published | 
lately. 





appear from the ‘Lives of the Engineers,’ 
by Samuel Smiles, vol. i., p. 120-1, that the 


| first lock constructed on England was on the 


canal from Exeter to Topsham. This was 
made by John Trew in the reign of Hemy 
VIII. 

G. F. R. B. 


Sir AnrHony Aucuen (13 8. i. 43, 66).— 
It is another evidence of the neglect of this 
gentleman’s history that the ‘D. N. B’ 
refers to the marriage of Sir Humphry 
Gilbert with Anne, daughter of “Sir 
Anthony Ager,’’ and this in spite of the 
existence of the 1619 ‘ Heraldic Visitation 
of Kent’ (now printed by the Harleian 
Society). | Nowhere have I, so far, come 
across a statement that this marriage was 
celebrated in London. Yet since 1898 it has 
been on printed record in the registers of 
St. Martin-in-the-Fields, thus :— 

[1571]. “Dec. 6.  Dom’us Hunmfridus 
Gilbert Eques & M’ram Anna Agar.” 
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verhaps Mx. Bruce-ANGIER can say whe- 
ther Aga was a common variant for Aucher. 
The Register quoted contains other entries 
of the same or similar spellings; e.g., 
“Joanna Agar, bapt. 20 Feb., 1554/5;” 


Dec., 1558; ‘‘ Alicia Agar, wid.,’’ buried 
Feb. 1558/9; ‘‘ Guilielm’ Agar, p.f.,’’ buried 
in Nov., 1558; ‘‘ Nicholaus Ager,’ buried 
Feb, 1596/7; in 1563 ‘‘ Joanna Awger”’ 
(“Agar ”’ in Churchwardens’ Accounts ’’) 
was buried. In 1597 ‘‘ Margareta Agier”’ 
narried Jacobus Turner. Possibly your con- 
tributor can identify some of these. The 
Baptismal register (imprinted) from 1621 
mwards contains a number of ‘ Agar”’ 
atries. This is a curious spelling for 
“Aucher’’? in phonetic times; how far 
dare one go? What safety is there when 
me has also to deal with ‘‘ Acor,” 
“Ackers,’? ‘* Akeres,’? ‘‘ Aker,’? and 
“ Awger ’’? J. V. K. 

The transcripts of the Registers of 
Bishopsbourne Church are at Canterbury, 
and date from 1558. Possibly they contain 
mention of Sir Antony’s or his son’s burial. 

F. Witir1am Cock. 


“Ossmatcu’”’ (12 S. xii. 353, 3596).—Is 
not this bird the hawfinch (Coccothraustes 
vulgaris)? Gilbert White calls it the Gros- 
beak (‘ Nat. Hist. of Selborne’). The 
Hawfinch is a resident, but increases in 
numbers during winter by migration. It 
lives on the fruit of the hawthorn, and on 
weds and fruit kernels. It measures 
Tinches, as against 6 inches for the Bull- 


mui-brown on back; wings, purple-black, with 
white markings; the underneath parts may 
be described as grey with brownish tint. 


exactly like that of the Bullfinch, but 
larger. It is a very shy bird, being seldom 
sen by the unobservant. In my young 
days, nearly 50 years ago, we called it the 
“Haw-snatcher ’? or ‘‘ Haw-smasher’’  in- 
liscriminately. | Anyone who has seen fhe 
bird feeding will appreciate the appella- 
tins. It would seem probable that these 
names, and that of ‘‘ Ossmatch,’’ are local 
variants of one another. 

It is hardly likely that Alfred Williams 
wuld have compared a Wheatear (see 
second reference) with a Bullfinch, the two 
birds being totally dissimilar. It seems 
tvious that the Bullfineh was selected for 





“Alexander Ager p[ater] f[amilias],’’ buried | 





| 


| 


| 





comparison as being of similar character- 
istics. Moreover, the Wheatear leaves us 
about the end of September, not to return 
until March. 

Epwin WHITING. 


** BEHAVIOURISM ”’ (12 §. xii. 233).—This 
term is due to the definition of Psychology 
as ‘‘ the science of behaviour ’’ introduced by 
Dr. W. M’Dougall in 1905. In his ‘ Out- 
line of Psychology,’ 1923, p. 38, he says: 
“IT still regard the definition as a good 
one, logically perhaps the best. But since 
my sugyestion was made it has been adopted 
and carried to an extreme by the ‘ Behay- 
iourists.’ ”’ 

: LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 

Theological College, Lichfield. 

BrsHor or Batu anp Wexts, 1703 (13 S. 
i. 71).—The Bishop who was killed, to 
gether with his wife, in the Palace at Wells 
by a falling chimney during the great storm 
of 26 Nov., 1703, was Richard Kidder (1633- 
1703). It is said that his heirs were sued 
for dilapidations in consequence of the 
catastrophe! Kidder was born at East 
Grinstead, Sussex, of humble stock, and 
after being educated at a local grammar 
school, entered Emmanuel Coll., Camb., as a 
sizar in 1649. He graduated B.A., 1652, 
and was elected a Fellow of his College 
three years later. In 1658 he was ordained 
deacon and priest (in one day) by Brownrig, 
the ejected Bishop of Exeter. Kidder 
became Vicar of Stanground, Huntingdon- 
shire, 1659, a living in the gift of his Col- 
lege, but in 1662 was deprived under the 


finch. The colour of the Hawfinch is chest-| Bartholomew Act. He eventually “con- 


formed,’’ and became Rector of Raine (now 
Rayne), near Braintree, Essex. 
He declined the living of St. Helen’s, Bishops- 


The beak is very massive. The nest is| gate, offered him by Sancroft, then Dean of 


St. Paul’s, but in 1674 was presented by 
the Merchant Taylors’ Company to the 
(then) adjoining parish of St. Martin Out- 
wich. 

In 1681 he was appointed a Prebend- 
ary of Norwich, and within the next few 
years was offered the livings of Sundridge, 
Kent (again by Sancroft, now Archbishop 
of Canterbury), and Barnes, Surrey, both 
of which he declined. He became a Royal 
Chaplain (William and Mary) 1689, and in 
the same year Dean of Peterborough in suc- 
cession to Dean Patrick preferred to the see 
of Chichester. On the nomination of Tillot- 
son, Archbishop of Canterbury, he was ap- 
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pointed Bishop of Bath and Wells in 1691, in 
succession to the famous Thomas Ken, who 
had been deprived. He was not happy in 
his new sphere of work, for the diocese was 
in deep sympathy with Ken. Kidder was 


last, at the express command of Queen 


| Mary Li, Kidder most reluctantly agreed t 


fill the vacancy, and was consecrated at 
Bow Church, Aug., 1691. {In his MS. notes 


| preserved in the Palace at Wells he says 


also in constant trouble with the Dean and | 


Chapter. ‘A great enemy to High Church- 
men, Kidder was during his episcopate con- 
tinually in a false position. A complete 
list of his writings is given in the ‘D. N. b., 
from which work these few particulars are 
extracted. His autobiography first apeared 
in Cassan’s ‘Lives of the Bishops ot Bath 
and Wells,’ 1829. Bishop Kidder was pri- 
vately buried in his cathedral. 
C. Epcar, THomas. 

Sion College Library. 

The Bishop who was killed by the storm 
cf Novy. 26, 1703, was Richard Kidder, born 


in 1633, and consecrated in 1691. ‘Two 
pages are devoted to his life in the 
‘D. N. B.,’ where, however, the name of 


his wife is not to be found. Nor does the 
bishop mention her name in his _ auto- 
biography, as far as it is printed in 8. H. 
Cassan’s ‘ Lives of the Bishops of Bath and 
Wells’ (1829). Was it recorded in the 
‘‘lofty monument of Bishop Kidder and his 
lady,’’ erected by his surviving daughter on 
the north side of the choir in Wells Cathe- 
dral (John Britton, ‘History and Anti- 
quities of the Cathedral Church of Wells,’ 
pp. 113, 114)? 


Epwarp BENSLyY. 


Doctor Richard Kidder, Dean of Peter- 
borough and Rector of Rayne Parva, Essex, 
and of St. Martin Outwich, London, 
accepted the Bishopric of Bath and Wells 
upon the deprivation of Dr. Ken in 1690. 
He is said to have always sent Dr. Ken half 
the emoluments of the see. As stated, he 
and his wife were killed in 1703; and they | 
were interred in the Cathedral. They left | 
two daughters and co-heirs: Susan, married | 
to Sir Richard Everard, Bart., and Ann, | 
who, dying single, directed by her will a | 
monument to be erected for her parents. 

F, LamMparpe. 

After the deprivation of the saintly 
Thomas Ken in 1690, the see of Bath and 
Wells was vacant for several months, and | 
the greatest difficulty was found in inducing 
anyone to accept the post. All to whom it 
was offered, and Beveridge amongst them, 
refused to accept a bishopric where the 
occupant had been forcibly deprived. At 








that he dated all his infeticity from his 
acceptance of that bishopric, of which Ken, 
from conscientious scruples, was deprived, 
and also adds, ‘‘ he never ceased to repent 
it,’ and should ‘‘ repent it*’ as long as he 
lived. 

ixen, during Kidder’s occupancy of the 
see, always signed himself Bishop of Bath 
and Wells because he considered he was 
uncanonically and unjustly deprived. He 
ceased to use that title after his friend and 
once fellow-chaplain, George Hooper, Bishop 
of S. Asaph, was translated to Bath and 
Wells in 1704. 

L. H. CHampers. 
Bedford. 
On turning to Le Neve’s 


‘ 


Fasti Ecclesie 


| Anglicane,’ I find the following entry :— 


| 26th Nov., 1703; 


1691. 3. W. and M. Richard Kidder, S.T.P,, 
Dean of Peterborough, was nominated by the 
Queen, 13th June, 1691, and consecrated in the 
Church of S. Mary-le-Bow, London, 30th Aug. 
following. He was killed in his bed at Welk 
by the tall of a stack of chimneys which were 
blown down in a hurricane on the night of 
and he was buried in Wells 
Cathedral. His will is in the Prerogative 
Office, London. (Ash 31). 

An account of the storm may be found in 
Chambers’ ‘ Book of Days,’ under Noy, 27; 


/and it is mentioned in general histories of 


England. 
A. D. T. 


Richard Kidder, who succeeded Bishop 
Ken in 1691, was Boyle Lecturer, and was 
a man of great learning. Cf. Crabb’s 
‘Historical Dictionary’ and Walpole’s 
‘British Traveller,’ p. 366. 

L. F. C. E. Totnemacue. 

Macaulay, in his Essay on Addison, refers 
to the storm. ‘‘One Prelate had been 
buried beneath the ruins of his Palace.” 

And in the ‘ History,’ vol. IV, ch. xvii, 
he refers to the Bishop as follows :— 

The Bishopric of Bath and Wells _ was 
bestowed on Richard Kidder, a man of consider- 


able attainments and blameless character, but 
suspected of a leaning towards Presbyterianism. 


F. C. Waitt. 
46, Olive Road, Cricklewood, N.W.2. 
A great storm took place on Nov. 2%, 
1703, in Somerset, and continued the follow- 
ing day. Part of the roof of the Episcopal 
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Palace 


whilst they were in bed. ‘The hurricane was 
~ terrific that great trees were blown down 
and buildings shattered. Damage to the 
thatch of houses was general, sending the 
price of reed up from 20s. to 60s. a hundred. 
The Eddystone lighthouse was destroyed and 


ly, its builder. It is estimated that 
10,000 people perished in England in this 
storm. 

W. G. Witirs Warson. 
Pinhoe. 

‘Our National Cathedrals’ (Ward, Lock 
& Co.) does not state where the couple were 
buried, but there is the following description 
of their monument in vol. 1., p. 116:— 
Near the second pillar westward from the 
back of the choir is the defaced monument of 
Bishop Ralph Shrewsbury, who died in 1363. 
Between the next two pillars is a monument 
in memory of Bishop Richard Kidder, D.D., 
who, together with his wife, was killed in his 
bed by the fall of a chimney stack in the 
episcopal palace, during a violent storm on 
the night of the 26th of Nov., 1703. The monu- 
ment was erected by the bishop’s daughter, 
who is represented by a figure reclining on an 
altar, and contemplating the urns supposed to 
contain the ashes of her parents. 


that ever raged in England. The loss in 
pounds. The Eddystone lighthouse was 
destroyed, and in it, Winstanley and the 
persons with him. Seventeen thousand 
trees were uprooted in Kent. 

H. Prosser CHANTER. 

Whetstone, Middlesex. 

There is a reference to Bishop Kidder and 
also an account of the storm in the Rev. 
J, M. Neale’s story ‘The Oak of Luxford’s 
Lane,’ in ‘ Lent Legends,’ 1845. 

J. DE BERNIERE SMITH. 


[Several other correspondents thanked for 
replies to the same effect. ] 


Inscrrption aT NoviLtE, VILLENEUVE 
(13 8. i. 72).—The meaning of the greater 
part of this inscription is quite clear. In 
one or two places, however, it would be help- 
fl to know if the ‘‘ bad state of preserva- 
tin” implies that any letters are doubtful 
or missing, 

The reading may be conjectured to be as 
follows. Expansions of legitimate contrac- 
tions are placed in round brackets, and what 
is hypothetical in square :— 
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of Wells was biown in during the | 
night, killing Bishop Kidder and his wife | 


all its inmates perished, including Winstan- | 


The storm of 1703 was the most terrible | 


London was estimated at about two million | 
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‘“Tobias Laub [Augustanus civis or 
Augustae _ civis|, Georgii cl(arissimi) 
ibid(em) medici tilius, d(ominorum) Zobel- 
iorum |jad| oscham _ praef(ectus), in 
Chr(isto) ple oblit iv Mail an(no) Mpcxxx. 
d(it) t(abi) t(erra) L(evis.”’ 

I cannot at present identify Tobias Laub. 
But there should, { think, be little doubt 
as to his father. In a bookseller’s cata- 
logue of works on the History of Medicine, 
| No, xxxi, issued by J. Halle, Ottostrasse 3a, 
Munchen (roughly, fifteen years old), item 
1671 is an engraved portrait of Georg Laub, 
** Arzt, Stadt-Physikus in Augsburg, 1554- 
1597. Halbf. Aet. 41. lo%. D. Custos 
se. 8,’’ and the next item is another portrait 
of the same man, engraved by de Bry. 

Now Augsburg is in Latin dugusta Vin- 
delicorum or Augusta Rhaetiae, and I find, 
é.g., in Chytraeus’s ‘ Deliciae,’ the adjec- 
tive Augustanus used, without any further 
qualification, in the sense of ‘‘ belonging to 
Augsburg.’’ Hence, as ‘Tobias Laub’s 
father is described in the epitaph as a dis- 
tinguished physician in the same _ place 
(ibidem), we may conjecture that Tobias’s 
patria also was Augsburg. The Zobel 
family, or a Zobel family, was well-known 
at one time. About the fifteenth century it 
was connected with the bishopric of Wiurz- 
burg. ‘‘Roscham”’ looks as though it 
ought to be a place-name. I suggest that 
| Tobias Laub was manager or bailiff on an 
estate of the Zobels at the place Latinized 

as Roscha. Several German place-names 
| begin with Rosch-. There is a Rosche in 
| Hanover. ‘‘ Praefectus’’ has various mean- 
ings. In Varro, ‘ De re rustica,’ i. 17, it 
denotes an overseer of slaves on a farm. 

S.T.T.L. is a regular abbreviation for 
‘‘Sit tibi terra levis.’”’ It occurs, for 
example, on the monument erected by 
| Dionysius Fortunatus to his mother Aurelia 
| Lupula, which was found at Risingham and 
is now in the Newcastle museum. 

To come to the shield with a stag ram- 
pant: As there is no indication that the 
Laub family was noble, the obvious place in 
which to identify this shield is the fifteenth 
volume of Siebmacher’s Wappenbuch, where 
there are thousands of armorial bearings, 
belonging to families that are ‘‘ birgerlich.’’ 
| It part 5 of this volume (p. 59 and plate 70) 
| we find that Georg Laub, doctor of medi- 
| cine, and his brother Hieronymus received 
| a grant of arms (‘‘ Wappenbrief’’), dated 
| Prag, 10 Aug., 1578, from the Emperor 
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Rudolt LL. 


(‘‘ Laub’), with tive leaves. 
with the monument. 

Georg Laub, it should be added, is not 
noticed by the ‘ Allgemeine deutsche Bio- 
graphie ’; nor can he be found in A. Hirsch’s 
medical dictionary of biography. But 
Zedler’s ‘ Universal Lexicon’ knows him, 
and gives us the further information that he 
was the author of ‘ Rosa Anglica.’ 

Epwarp BEnsty. 


This is how the inscription lately 
appeared to me to read and explain itself: 
‘* Tobias 
corum) fi.e., Augsburg] C(ivis) Georgii 
(Laube) cl(arissimi) ibid(em) medici f(ilius) 
D(ominorum) Zobeliorum |[i.e., of the Zobel 
family, of Augsburg] Rosham(o?) [at 
? Rosheim, an estate of theirs?] praefectus 
[? steward, or overseer] 
Pie(tate) obiit iv Maii 
S(it) T(ibi) T(erra) L(evis). 
The arms (properly) Azure, 
show him to have belonged to the 
Family of Dauphiné, Forez (Puy de Dome). 
Sr. Crater BappeEtey. 


THe Toast or ‘Tue Kine” (13 S. i. 
50, 95).—In the early part of 1915 I was 
attached as M.O. to the 2/5th Battalion 
of the Border Regiment, a newly raised 
Territorial Battalion. 
of ‘‘The King”’ seated, and I was told it 
was the custom of all Battalions of the Regi- 
ment. 


an(no) MDCxxx. 


The reason given was that, at an | 


The shield bears a stag ram-— 
pant having in its mouth a piece of foliage | printed by Migne in vol. 
This agrees | 


The text followed by Mr. Moore is that 
xlvii_ of his 
‘ Patrologia Graeca.’ This was taken from 
Montfaucon’s edition of Chrysostom, and 
the text of the Dialogue in Montfaucon was 
based on the editio princeps of Bigot (Paris, 
1680). See, too, Abbot Butler’s ‘ Palla. 
diana,’ a reprint (Oxford, 1921) from The 


| Journal of Theological Studies. 


Laubfe] A(ugustae) V(indeli- | 


in Chr(istiana) | ascertained, 


Epwarp Bensty, 


XHRISTOPHER Mitton: DeEscenpants (13 
S. i. 71).—See Masson’s ‘ Life of John Mil 
ton,’ vol. vi (1880), p. 763. 


The three children of whom we had to take 
note as born to Christopher Milton and his 
wife before 1642, two of them at Horton and 
one at Reading, had died long ago; and the 
surviving children at the death of Sir 
Christopher [buried March 22, 1692/3] were a 
son, Thomas, and three daughters..... The 
date of his [Thomas’s] death has not been 
By his wife, Martha, daughter 
of Charles Fleetwood, of Northampton (who 


| found a second husband in William Coward, 


They drank the toast | 


early part of their career, the Borderers had | 


a long time of service as Marines. 
or not this is so, I do not know. Thesmall 
amount of head room on board the ships of 


toast on their feet. 
Lorton WItson. 
Norwood Barrow. 


Pattapivus: Lire or St. Jo“n 


Whether | his brother. 


CuRY- | 


sostom (13 §. i. 71).—An English transla- | 


tion by the Rev. Herbert Moore, of ‘ The 
Dialogue of Palladius concerning the life of 
Chrysostom,’ was published by the 8.P.C.K. 
in 1921. In the Introduction to this, refer- 


ence is made to Abbot Cuthbert Butler’s | 


Vita 
his 


de 
to 


of the 
Rome, 


-Dialogus 


‘ Authorship 
1908, and 


Chrysostomi,’ 


article in The Journal of Theological Studies 
for January, 1921. 





M.D., of London and Ipswich), he left one 


a stag, or, | daughter, who is heard of in 1749 as “ Mrs. 


Laube | 


Milton of Grosvenor Street,” a maiden lady, 
housekeeper to Dr. Secker, and who died July 
26, 1769. She seems to have been the last 
living descendant of Sir Christopher Milton. 
Of her three aunts two, Mary and Catherine, 
had remained unmarried, and had _ lived long 
together at Highgate, till, one of them dying, 
the other took up her abode with the Fosters 
[Mrs. Elizabeth Foster was” Milton’s grand 
daughter, being a daughter of Deborah Milton 
who married Abraham Clarke], at their little 
chandler’s house and shop in Holloway, and 
died there at a great age some time after 1742. 
The other aunt had married a Mr. Pendlebury, 
a clergyman, and nothing moré is known of her. 
The descent from Christopher Milton seems to 
have stopped about the same time as that from 


It would seem from this that though there 


: | might be a possibility of descendants from 
the day did not allow them to drink the | 
| male line ended at the death of 
| Thomas. 


Mrs. Pendlebury, Sir Christopher Milton’s 
his son 


Epwarp BEnsty. 


Wycorrer Hatt, Lancasurre (13 S. i. 31, 
77).—Wycoller Hall was built in 1595, and 
was extended on the northern side and much 
altered at the end of the eighteenth century. 
It was long the seat of the Cunliffe family, 
and passed through the female line to my 
father’s great-uncle, Henry Owen, who o 
succeeding to the Wycoller property in 1774 
assumed the name and arms of Cunliffe 
Henry Owen-Cunliffe was born in 1782, 
educated at Oxford, and married in 17% 
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Mary, second daughter of Adam Oldham o. 
Manchester, from whom Oldham Street, 
Manchester, is named. Henry Owen-Cun- 
life died in 1818, and is buried in Colne 
arish church, where his hatchment 
hangs on the North wall of the chancel. 
Wycoller then became the property of my 
great-aunt Ma Cunliffe-Owen, but tha 
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According to the quotations whalebone would 


| seem to have no practical use beyond that of 


still | 


estate was heavily encumbered so she found | 


it impossible to live there, and left it in 
1819, since when the building has fallen 
into ruins. 

There are many branches of the Cunliffe 
family of Wycoller. My own represents the 
snior branch through the female line. Lord 
Masham is the head of the male line, and 
Sir Robert Neville Cunliffe, whose seat was 
formerly at Acton Park, represents 
junior branch. 

Pedigrees of the family will be found in 
many works, a list of which will be found 
in Marshall’s ‘ Genealogist’s Guide,’ and an 
account of the hall with illustrations 


| jokes. 


the | 


4M | suggestion being that it comes from 
in | 


‘The Descendants of the elder branch of the | 


Cunlifies of Wycoller,’ printed for private | the name of a place which is one of the bird’s 


| habitats. 


circulation in 1887 by William Clowes and 
Sons, and compiled by my uncle, Major- 
General C. H. Owen. 

Movuntacue C. Owen. 

Fair Oaks, Poynton, Cheshire. 

BengaMIN Rotcu (12 8. xii. 487; 13 S. 
i, 59).—Love Macy’s grandmother Deborah 
(Gardner) was born Feb. 12, 1658, and her 
father Thomas Macy died Mar. 16, 1759. 

Joun A. Rupert-Jones. 





Notes on Books. 


The Oxjord English Dictionary. Vol. X. 
Z: Wh—Whisking. By C. T. Onions. 
ford. Clarendon Press. 5s. net). 


Ti— 


stiffening garments, and to appear in this con- 
nection first ,in the seventeenth century. Is 
anything known about the circumstances of its 
introduction and does it indeed serve no other 
purpose? ‘Moby Dick’ is quoted as ‘ Whale.’ 
Lhe old-tashioned nineteentn-century ‘‘ what- 
hot ” (piece of furniture) appears first from a 
letter of 1808, and_ is used by Surtees with 
inverted commas. Is it correct to speak of the 
rim of a wheel as also called a felloe? Is not 
the felloe a section of the rim, which is made 
by the assembling of the felloes? ‘ Wheel ” 
and its derivatives compose one of the longest 
and best of these articles. The Dictionary is 
liberal towards slang and includes the theatrical 
“wheeze,” in 1864 the word for the clown’s 
The nautical “ whelp ” is very inter- 
esting. Besides the seventeenth century use 
of the word for the auxiliary war vessels atten- 
dant upon the Lion there is its use for the 
“longitudinal projections on the barrel of a 
capstan,” ete., which begins with a Pipe Roll 
of Edward III and is quoted last from 1847. 
“Wherry ”’ is still etymologically obscure, the 
: “ whirr.” 
A curious etymological anomaly is seen in 
“ Whidah-bird ” which ought to be “ widow- 
bird,” but has been attracted by similarity to 


} _ “Whim” calls to most people’s 
minds an instance of caprice, an odd fancy. It 
is a seventeenth-century word which first seems 


| to have meant a pun; it is also a term in ombre, 
j;and the name of a machine used for raising 


ore or water from a mine. ‘‘ Whimsical ” 


| developed from it very early, the first date for 
| “ whim ” being 1641, and that for ‘‘ whimsical ” 


| the form 


1653. The earliest appearance of the group of 
words to which they belong is, however, under 
“ whim-wham ”: which goes back at 


least to Skelton (a@ 1529). The Dictionary 


; mentions some possibility of a Scandinavian 


| opinion reasonably, to reject it. 


(Ox- | 
| sends for Members,” 


Tue larger part of this section is necessarily | 


taken up by the half-dozen interrogative- 
relative words that fall within it and their 


(erivatives. The articles dealing with these— | is duly nobel 


What’ runs to fourteen columns — display 


| judge from a quotation of 1903. 


admirably the qualities we have all come to | 


take more or less for granted in the Dictionary, 
fulness of etymological statement, clear 
sequence in the arrangement of parts and 
tbundance of illustration. By the way. under 


Whatever ’ we frivolously wished for Gilbert’s | 


“No possible, probable manner of doubt, no 
manner of doubt whatever ” which really illus- 
trates the use more tellingly than any example 
given. ‘“ Whale” and its derivatives offer 
a good collection of words and associations, 
adventurous, commercial and picturesque. The 


hame itself seems to require #o.ae explanation, | 
being ultimately equivalent to “ sheath-fish.” | 


origin for this which should be connected with 
an ON hvima and hvimsa but only, and in our 
i The Scandi- 
navian origin of ‘‘ Whim” is supported against 
the proposed O Welsh derivation. ‘‘ Whipper- 
in” ina a at 3 sense (“a fellow that 
etc.), superseded here b 

“whip ” since the middle of the nineteent 

century, seems to survive in Canada if one may 
“ Whippet ” 
as the name of the “ Medium Mark A Tank” 
“tank,” we observe, is in in- 
verted commas. ‘ Whirl-bone” used both for 
the hip-joint and the patella, an interesting 
word, is quoted from 1398 to 1828. “ Whirlbat ” 
used in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
to render caestus was used by Cowper in his 
translation of the ‘Iliad’ for x«opuyn. The 
old supposed connection between “ Whig ” and 
“ whey ” is definitely disallowed, and “ Whig ” 
is referred to “ Whiggamore” which, however, 
remains as yet inadequately explained. Collo- 
quialisms and onomatopoeic words from a large 
and pleasant portion of this section; foreign 
words are few but we noted “‘ Whangee ”’ (cane) 
and “ Whare ” (Maori dwelling); a few proper 
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| 
names have established themselyes sufficiently | 
to be included—* Whatman,” for example, and | 
“Wheatstone.” The pronunciation of wh 
which is virtually a separate letter is discussed 
in a careful initial article. The section con- 
tains 573 main words, and, in all, 1,350 words | 
recorded, illustrated by 8,283 quotations. 


Report on the Manuscripts at Welbeck Abbey. Vol. 
IX. Edited, with Introduction, by R. F. 
Isaacson. (H.M. Stationery Office. 8s. net). 

Tuis volume, which embodies some of the work 

done under the late J. J. Cartwright for the 

Historical Manuscripts Commission, contains a 

Letter Book of Sir John Holles; Letters from 

Copenhagen; letters from the Hague and 

Utrecht; and a Protest by William Kidd who 

was hanged for piracy in 1701. The first 

section is the most interesting, in fact, there 
is hardly a page of the Holles letters that 
does not bring before us the public affairs of 
the day, some feature of social life and man- 
ners or some entertaining anecdote worth 
having. Holles was not a man whose abilities 
or character command any special respect: but 
he was in a position to know the actors in the 
national drama of Elizabeth’s day, and his | 
quarrelsomeness and push sometimes provoked 
lively reaction among them. This volume | 
will be found to reward a careful perusal. 





$$. 


9 volumes, folio, bound in contemporary crip 
son morocco (1802), priced 221. 10s. We alg 
noted several recent works which are growing 
scarce or are out of print, much to be desired 
by students, such as Lane Poole’s ‘ Art of the 
Saracens of Egypt’ (1886: 11. 1s.), Masson’ 
‘Milton’ (1890: 2l. 8s.), Gairdner’s 
Letters ’ (1872-1875: 51.), and Wheatley’s ‘Lop. 
don, Past and Present’ (1891: 71. 17s. 6d) 
There are two items concerned with “th, 
Matchless Orinda ”’—the 1669 edition of the 
‘Poems’ with Faithorne’s portrait of Mrs. 
Katherine Philips, and the unauthorised 
edition of these published by Richard Marriot 
in 1664, bound, as is also the former, in gop. 
temporary calf—10l. 10s. 

Messrs. Myers & Co. in their Catalogue No, 
238 describe nearly 1,100 items, which gon. 
pose a list not inferior to their usual stand. 
ard, either as regards the items themselyg, 
or the notes appended to them. Among first 
editions we noted several good examples of 
Pope; the collected works of Fielding (1762~ 
3l. 10s.); Ogilby’s ‘ Virgil’ (1649), with por. 
trait of Ogilby and engraved title with bust 
of Virgil—5l. 5s.; Boyle’s ‘ Aerial Noctiluca’— 
1680: 21. 2s.; and Theodore Beza’s ‘ Icones,’ a 
copy once belonging to Sir Christopheer Hat 
ton—4l. 10s. A most attractive item—to he 


| had for 15s.—is ‘ England Exactly Described, 


or a Guide to Travellers in a Compleat Sett of 


| Mapps of all the County’s of England’ (¢, 


BooKsELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 


Mr. E. Josepn sends us a Catalogue (New| 
Series No. 3), containing nearly a thousand | 
items, from which it would be possible to ex- 
tract a large number of tempting things. He| 
has acquired a good many of Mr. Hugh Wal- 
pole’s books, and many of these contain that 
writer’s bookplate or some kind of interesting 
inscription. The item which requires the 
deepest purse is a copy of Audubon’s ‘ Birds | 
of America’ (1827-39)—a fine one, clearly, | 
though plates 331 to 335 in Vol. iv are lacking | 
—for the 9 volumes of which 575l. is the price 
asked. Not less attractive to our thinking is | 
Hakluyt’s ‘ Principal Navigations, ete.’ (1598- | 
99-1600), three volumes bound in one, contain- | 
ing the scarce ‘ Voyage to Cadiz in 1596,’ offered | 
for 601. The Villon Society’s ‘ Decameron ’ | 
(1886)—6l. 15s.; A. H. Bullen’s edition of | 
Thomas Campion, privately printed in 1889— | 
1l. 17s. 6d.; and a Kelmscott Press book of | 
1894, William Morris’s ‘ Story of the Emperor | 
Constans’—3l. 15s. may be mentioned as ex- | 
amples of the literary rarities of average | 
worth. In Heraldry there are eight or nine 
important books, Guillim’s ‘ Display,’ for in- | 
stance—sixth edition 1724, 41. 4s., and Ferne’s | 
* Blazon of Gentrie ’—1586: 101. 10s. We must | 
not omit_a first edition of Wither’s ‘Shep-| 
heard’s Hunting "—1615: 121. 10s., nor yet a/| 
copy of the sixth edition of Stow’s ‘ Survey of | 
London ’—1754-5, 131. 10s. Under ‘ Shake- 
speare’ we have a copy of Boydell’s edition in 


1715). Out of a dozen Elzevirs we may men 
tion the ‘ Virgil’ of 1636 (31. 3s.) and the 
‘Caesar’ of 1635 (37. 3s.) From the Library of 
Huet, Bishop of Avranches, bequeathed by him 
to the Jesuits, come the ‘ Plautus ’ and ‘Sal. 
lust,” published “in usum Delphini ”—goot 
specimens of Boyet’s work, for which 101. 1s. 
and 6l. 6s. respectively are asked. Th 
‘ Abridgments of the Minutes of the Evidences 
taken before a Committee of the Whole House 
. ... to consider of the Slave Trade’ is very 
much worth noting and costs but 11. 5s.; and 
other good items are a copy of the ‘ Looking 
Glass for Traytors ’—the broadside printed for 
Vere & Gilbertson in 1660, for which 101. is 
asked; and Francis Knight’s ‘ Relation of 
Seaven Yeares’ Slaverie vnder the Turke 
of Argeire ’—1640, 41. 4s. Someone may like 
to know that Hone’s ‘Every Day Book,’ et. 
(1868)—4 vols. 8vo., with 650 illustrations, by 
G. Cruikshank and others—may be had her 
for 1l. 10s.; and that there is a rather attrac 
tive Boswell’s ‘ Johnson "—Croker’s edition of 
1857—for 2l. 10s. 


Potices to Correspondents. 


Ep1rTortat communications should be addressel 
to “The Editor of ‘Notes and Queries,’ % 
Essex Street, Strand, W.C.2.”—Advertisement, 
Business Letters, and Corrected Proofs t 
“The Publisher ”— at 20, High Street, High 
Wycombe, Bucks. 
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